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REPORT ON ANALYSIS PROBLEM No. 14 


If I carefully examine a visual after-image, what am I 
looking at and where is it? 


By D. J. O'Connor 


— problem attracted only eight would-be solutions, one 
of them a conjoint effort from Sweden. Of the others, 
three were from Oxford, three from the United States and one 
from Canada. Most of the entries treated the question in a direct 
and straightforward manner. No one was induced to refer, 


except very obliquely, to the general problem about sense-data, 


of which after-images have often been cited as the standard 
cases. Perhaps this was due to the limit of 600 words. The 
entries from Oxford were slick and modish but showed a 
characteristic contempt for fact. One of these entrants indeed 
did not know what an after-image was. 

The best of the determinedly linguistic approaches was by 
Mr. Carter of Queen’s University, Ontario, but I was uncon- 
vinced by his prescription for removing problems: it just 
depends on how we are willing to talk. It seemed to balk the 

uestion why some kinds of talk are so much more convenient 
than others. Miss Brenda Brush of the University of Michigan 
wrote sensibly and readably but I found some of her analogies 
unacceptable. For example: “ If I can be said to see you when 
I see you in the mirror, then I can still say ‘ my after-image is on 
your forehead ’.” 

No one of the entries was oustandingly better than the rest 
but two seem to me to be worth printing. The best by Mr. 
Margolis of the University of California is obscure in places but 
makes some good points on the distinction between after-images 
and other sensory experiences. The second by Messrs. Furberg 
and Nordenstam of the University of Goteborg is a good example 
of a commonsense answer to the question. 


I. 
By MARGOLIs 
E ate misled into thinking that ‘after-image’ (and 
W ‘hallucination,’ ‘ dream,’ etc.) concerns perceptual dis- 


ctiminations. The terminology seems perceptually oriented. 
But an instance of dé¢ vu may masquerade as a memory-image; 
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a hallucinatory sound may have the “ feel ” of a sound produced 
in a way known to exclude hallucination. Dreams are said to 
have a “dreamlike quality”? though Freud’s studies of shell 
shock have shown that this need not always be so. Any alleged 
“ after-image quality ” will similarly be contingent, just as it is 
contingent that eidetic ons report positive rather than 
negative after-images. ere is no prima facie reason why 
an after-image may not be perceptually indiscriminable from 
images not taken to be after-images, whatever persistent qualities 
any selected sample of after-images may exhibit. Consequently, 
one cannot say “‘ where it is ” or “ what I am looking at ” as if to 
say more than would be contingently appropriate to the parti- 
cular after-image I am looking at. 

When one speaks of an after-image or of a dream, etc., he 
speaks of an image (whatever its discriminable qualities) which 
he supposes (rightly or wrongly) to have been produced in a 
certain way or under certain circumstances. Thus, if one has 
reasons to infer that he has just awakened from sleep, and in 
addition if he remembers (dreams have their own peculiar dif_- 
culties) images he believes he has “just seen”, then he will 
infer that the images were dreams (or, more tellingly, were 
dreamt). Terms like ‘ after-image ’ do have reference to percep- 
tion of course, in the sense that our interest in reporting after- 
images is ordinarily an interest in reporting their qualities and 
the perceived context of their appearance. But they are not 
perceptual terms primarily but rather terms that refer to the 
causes of certain images (regardless of the perceived qualities of 
those images). 

After one has said all he can about the qualities of a particular 
image, he can always meaningfully ask, “ But was it merely an 
after-image, dream, etc.? ’? He knows people (perhaps himself) 
have been mistaken in this respect before and he will not trust 
the perceptual qualities alone. He will be saying something 
therefore about the causal circumstances of the image if he says 
that it is an after-image or a dream, etc. And if he satisfies 
himself about the causes in a given case, he may very well say, 
“Yes, it was a dream obviously, but I wouldn’t have believed 
it.” So that when he uses ‘ after-image ’ (and other such terms) 
in first-person reports upon images, he uses it in a way that 
conveys his conviction about whether the one from its 
a qualities) is to be regarded as an -image or not. 


e reasons are that the term has a divided role—referring both 
to perceptual and to causal distinctions and to the latter primarily 
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—and that causal distinctions are known not to be given, as such, 
to immediate perception. 

In fact, the argument offered is little more than a reminder 
that we wish to leave entirely open the question whether after- 
images are perceptually discriminable from images that are not 
after-images. And if one says ‘ after-image’ must have been 
introduced by way of contrast between images that are and 
images that are not after-images, we may answer that the con- 
trast need not have been a perceptual contrast. 


University of California. 


Il. 
By Mats FurserG and Tore NorDENSTAM 


ANY people have seen after-images (though perhaps 

most have not), but has anybody /ooked at an after-image ? 
Our first reaction is to deny it, since ‘to look at’ means ‘to 
direct one’s eyes at ’, and after-images do not belong to the sort 
of things that one can direct one’s eyes at; but after a while 
we ate inclined to take a milder view. For we can certainly 
visually attend to after-images, pay heed to them; and nor- 
mally, though not always, looking at something involves 
visually attending to it. 

The same sort of consideration applies to ‘ carefully 
examine ’. Therefore, we propose the following reformulation of 
the problem: If I attend to a visual after-image, (2) what am I 
seeing and (4) where is it? 

(2) Visual after-images have form, colour, a certain genesis, 
and relational properties (such as ‘ being to the left of’). A 
blind man cannot have after-images; it is necessary to have seen 
some object to have an after-image of it. From being told that 
the patch which I see is an after-image, I can safely infer that 
I cannot scrape it or cover it with wallpaper, that you cannot 
see it, that it will move when I move my eyes, and that it will 
seem larger when it is far away than when it is close. An after- 
image seen with closed eyes has the further peculiarity that it 
cannot be measured in feet and inches, though it can be judged 
bigger or smaller than other patches. Thus, when I see an after- 
image I see a patch which lacks some of the properties which most 
patches have. 
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(b) Psychologists do not like talking of after-images being 
somewhere. They prefer to say that after-images appear or have 
localisation here or there. They also say that after-images are 
projected on this or that. But if this locution is invented to 
avoid the problem of localisation, it will not do—normally, 
something has to be somewhere to be projected. They do not, 
of course, want to deny that we see our after-images on the wall 
(say); and if we like, we can say that they are there. But—that 
is what we want to stress in this note—we must not forget that 
after-images are not very like other patches that are on walls. 
And this is what psychologists want to bring out too. 

Pedantic people who think that everything ought to be 
somewhere (not just appear somewhere) place the after-images 
in the mind. But this is just to deny that they really are on the 
wall; it is another way of making the same point. Why should 
everything (not: why should every thing) be somewhere ? 

Others say that after-images are in a visual two-dimensional 
field. This is all right for seeing with closed eyes; but do we 
ever see such a field with open eyes? Some say they do, and 
perhaps they do; others certainly never do. 


University of Gateborg. 


TRACTATUS 6.3751* 
By Epwin B. ALLAIRE 


Cy the sentence ‘this is red and this is green’. 
Call it A. Assume that in A the two occurrences of ‘ this’ 
refer to the same colour spot. In the Tractatus Wittgenstein 
claimed that A is contradictory. The claim has provoked varying 
reactions. Urmson argues! that the individuals of the Tractatus 
are rudimentary Aristotelian substances. Accordingly, though 
he acknowledges the role which the truth-table explication of 
logical truth plays in this work, he tends to minimize its import- 
ance. For this ry gen takes him to task,? insisting, not un- 
fairly, that he thus fails to appreciate a difficulty which the claim 


* I am obliged to Prof. Gustav Bergmann who has read the manuscript and made many 


helpful suggestions. 
1 J. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis (London: 1956), PP. 57-59. 
2 Gustav Bergmann, “‘ The Revolt Against Logi tomism ”, The Philosophical Quar- 
derly, VII (1957), Pp. 323-339 and VIII (1958), pp. 1-14. Cf. pp. 338-39. 
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creates. Bergmann, himself, faces this difficulty head on by 
maintaining that the claim is inconsistent with what he calls the 
bulk of the Tractatus, which in this context I take to mean the 
truth-table explication of logical truth. 

I fi po to do three things. First, I shall show that as such 
the claim is not inconsistent with the truth-table explication of 
logical truth. Second, I shall show that the claim is not based 
on a substance doctrine. Third, I shall argue that Wittgenstein’s 
determination to secure a privileged status for such sentences as 
A was a major motive for his eventual rejection of the Tractatus. 

There are passages in the Tractatus that may be taken to 
advance a substance doctrine. Urmson is quick to exploit them. 
I shall ignore them. Not that they could be ignored in contesting 
other aspects of Urmson’s analysis. They just happen to be 
irrelevant to my argument. For, I am not here arguing that the 
individuals of the Tractatus are not rudimentary Aristotelian 
substances. I merely maintain that Wittgenstein’s claim (i.e., 
that A is contradictory) is not based on a substance doctrine. 
If correct, this may detract from the plausibility of Urmson’s 
contention that the Tractatus, even if only in a rudimentary and 
implicit fashion, does contain a substance doctrine. I, for one, 
do not believe that it does. But, again, this is a matter beyond 
the scope of this note. 

What exactly is the difficulty of which Urmson makes too 
little and Bergmann too much? (a) The analytic-synthetic 
distinction must be explicated by means of the truth tables (cf. 
5.525). (b) There are linguistic simples (cf. 3.1444—-3.262). 
Everyone agrees that both (a) and (4) are central to the argument 
of the Tractatus. But they are compatible with the claim that A 
is contradictory only if one denies that ‘red’ and ‘ green’ are 
(linguistic) simples. For, if they were simples, ‘this is red’ 
and ‘this is green’ would be atomic. Hence, to maintain 
that A is contradictory one would have to maintain that a 
conjunction of two atomic sentences is contradictory, which 
is inconsistent with (a). Urmson has either not seen or not 
said this as clearly as one might wish. Bergmann, again, has 
either not seen or not told us about the way out that Wittgen- 
stein proposed in the Tractatus: 


6.375 As there is only a /ogical necessity, so there is only 
a /ogical impossibility. 

6.3751 For two colours, e.g. to be at one place in the 
visual field, is impossible, logically impossible, for it is 
excluded by the logical structure of colour. Let us consider 
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how this contradiction “reps itself in physics. Somewhat 
as follows: that a particle cannot at the same time have two 
velocities, i.e. that at the same time it cannot be in two places, 
i.e. that particles in different places at the same time cannot 
be identical. 
(It is clear that the logical product of two elementary 
ropositions can neither be a tautology nor a contradiction. 
e assertion that a point in the visual field has two different 
colours at the same time is a contradiction.) 


6.3751 shows that Wittgenstein realizes the dithculty. It also 
contains the solution he then proposed. ‘Red’ and ‘ green’ 
are not simples. Rather, they are defined. This I take to be the 
import of the phrase “the logical structure of colour”. Two 
comments as to what does not matter for the argument might be 
helpful. Time is mentioned in the passage. Yet, we need not 
concern ourselves with the problems of time. The issue of co- 
exemplification, if I may so express myself, arises already in a 
timeless universe. That is, even if ‘this’ in A referred to a 
momentary particular, the difficulty would persist. Visual fields 
are also mentioned. But, again, the phenomenalism-realism 
controversy, which some might wish to bring into the argument, 
can be safely ignored. For, the problem of coexemplification 
also confronts the phenomenalist. In sum, the problems of time 
and the realism-phenomenalism controversy are distinct from 
the problem at hand. 

Wittgenstein, I conclude, was well aware of what he was 
committed to if he wanted to hold that A is contradictory. And 
committed he was. But he was not inconsistent. On the other 
hand, he created for himself a problem which, as we shall 
presently see and as he himself was soon to discover, is insoluble. 
But I have shown already, I think, that his claim is not at all 
based on a substance doctrine. It is made in the full light of 
both (a) and (b).1. What Wittgenstein hoped to do was so to 
define ‘ red’ and ‘ green ’ that not-A would become a deductive 
consequence of his definitions. Thus, since definitions are 
analytic, not-A would be shown to be analytic. Or, what amoun 
to the same thing, A would be contradictory. ; 

_ In the Tractatus, though, all this remains a programme. 
Colour words are claimed to be definable, but their definitions 
are not given. Nor is this strange. The early Wittgenstein was 
greatly preoccupied with the syntactical features of his ideal 


’ 1A substance doctrine is not compatible with both (a) and (b). This, however, I have 
not undertaken to show in this note. 
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language. Accordingly, epistemological considerations are 
scarce in the Tractatus. Nor is this a weakness. Considering the 
intent of the work it is rather a strength. But eventually the ideal 
language has to be interpreted. That is, the referents of the 
linguistic simples have to be chosen. In 1929 in the paper on logical 
form Wittgenstein finally turns to this task. What he there does 
he himself describes as a “ logical analysis of phenomena ”’. 

Wittgenstein did not in 1929 abandon his commitment to 
the privileged status of A. As we shall see he never did. But 
another change has taken place. By now he rejects the solution 
proposed in 6.3751: 


“If statements of degree were analyzable—as I used to 
think—we could explain this contradiction (A) by saying 
that the colour R contains all degrees of R and none of B 
and that the colour B contains all degrees of B and none of 
R.”! (pp. 168-69). 


I need not for my purpose go into all the reasons that the 
Wittgenstein of 1929 adduces for the failure of his earlier pro- 
gramme. To see that it must fail it suffices to consider one which 
he himself does not mention. Assume, for the sake of the 
argument, that the (actually impossible) definitions are unexce 
tionable in all respects. Replace A by the sentence which predi- 
cates of the spot not that it is red and green but, rather, that it 
exemplifies two of the presumably simple shades from the spec- 
trum of red and green, respectively. Call this sentence A’. A 
moiment’s reflection shows that the difficulty which we first 
encounter in A now reappears in A’. 

However good or bad some of the reasons may be which 
Wittgenstein himself gave in 1929 for the failure of his earlier 
programme, the conclusion he draws is correct. A cannot be 
shown to be contradictory in this way. But there are still two 
ways out. Either one modifies the syntax of the Tractatus (a), or 
one denies that there are simples (4). In 1929 Wittgenstein still 
opts for (a). In this he still clings to the idea of an ideal language. 
Later on, as we shall see, he chooses (4), which of course is incom- 
patible with that idea. But he never wavers in his determination 
to preserve in some form the privileged status of A. As he 
himself puts it in 1929, “ it will be clear to all of us in ordinary 
life, that... [A] . . . is some sort of contradiction (and not merely 
a false proposition) ” (p. 168). 

Let us take a quick glance at the syntactical solution or, rather, 


1L. Wittgenstein, “Some Remarks on Logical Form”, Aristotelian Society, Supp. 
Vol. IX (1929), pp. 162-171. 
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the syntactical programme of 1929. For it too remained a 
programme. Its gist is contained in the following passage; more 
precisely in the sentence I italicize.’ 
“ It is, of course, a deficiency of our notation that it does not 
revent the formation of such nonsensical constructions 
fA] and a perfect notation will have to exclude such struc- 
tures by definite rules of syntax. These will have to tell us 
that in the case of certain kinds of atomic propositions described in 
terms of definite symbolic features certain combinations of T’s 
and F’s must be it out. Such rules, however, cannot be laid 
down until we have actually reached the ultimate analysis of 
—, in question. This, as we all know, has not yet 
achieved ”’ (pp. 170-71). 
The gambit is natural enough. If, thinking in the syntactical 
vein, one cannot show A to be contradictory, one may try to 
show that it is ill-formed. This is the import of the italicized 
sentence. More specifically, since A is obviously well-formed, 
what is, or rather, what ought to be ill-formed is a certain line 
of its truth table. Whether or not this programme can be realized 
syntactically, it foreshadows the next and final stage by intro- 
ucing a peculiar asymmetry between A and not-A. Not-A 
certainly makes sense and is meaningful. It is even true. A, 
according to the programme, is in some sense ill-formed. Use 
for the moment ‘ well-formed’, ‘making sense’, and ‘being 
meaningful’ as if they were synonymous and you arrive at a 
state of affairs where of two sentences, one the negation of the 
other, one is meanin while the other is not. That is the 
peculiarity. One possible way of making it palatable is to identify 
meaning with use. This, as we all know, is one of the key ideas 
of the final phase. If I am right, it follows that with respect to 
one very major issue, at least, the 1929 paper marks a transi- 
tional stage between the thought of the Tractatus and that of the 
final stage. 

To see this clearly one merely has to agree that the meaning 
of a term is determined by the “ grammatical rules ” for its use. 
If this is understood one can argue that the final stage is reached 
in The Blue and the Brown Books where one teads,? 

“The colours green and blue can’t be in the same place 
simultaneously ’ . . . is a grammatical rule and states a logical 
impossibility.” 

1 The still persisting commitment to the syntactical approach appears in the italicized 


(my italics) phrase of the first sentence. 
2 L, Wittgenstein, The Blue and the Brown Books (Oxford: 1958), p. 56. 
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Nor need one give up the earlier use of ‘ logical structure’. The 
old phrase can plausibly be explicated in the new manner by 
maintaining that the “logical structure” of colour must be 
— by analyzing the “ grammar” of the use of colour 
words. 

It may be worth mentioning in conclusion that as early as 
1931 Schlick seems to have sensed the development which I have 
tried to make explicit. Consider the following passage from his 
essay, There a Factual @ 


“Red and green are incompatible, not because I happen 
to have never observed such a joint Re JOO but because 
the sentence ‘ This spot is both red and green ’ is a meaning- 
less combination of words. The logical rules which underlie 
our employment of colour words forbid such usage . . . 
The meaning of a word is solely determined by the rules which 
hold for its use. Whatever follows from these rules, follows from 
the mere meaning of the word, and is therefore purely analytic, 
tautological, formal. The error committed by the proponents 
of the factual a priori can be understood as arising from the 
fact that it was not clearly recognized that such concepts as 
those of colours have a formal structure. . . . The first who, 
to my knowledge, has given the correct solution of the 
problem is Ludwig Wittgenstein (see his Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus and essay in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 1929... .” 


The passage leaves no doubt that in 1931, at least, Schlick 
did not understand that the original as well as the 1929 defence 
of the synthetic @ priori was doomed to failure. Nor, for that 
matter, did he see that the solution of the final phase is incom- 
patible with those of the two earlier ones. Otherwise he would 
not have written the last sentence of the passage quoted. Yet, 
in the two sentences which I italicized he at least anticipated, 
however vaguely, what became in fact the crucial thought of the 
final phase. This is impressive. 


State University of Iowa 


1 Moritz Schlick, “‘Is There a Factual a Priori? ”’, Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New 
York: 1949), pp. 284-285. (My italics). 
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“ NEED ” STATEMENTS 
By Paut W. Taytor 


E speak of human beings and of animals as having certain 
W needs. In the case of humans, we distinguish conscious 
needs (hunger, thirst) from unconscious needs (neurotic com- 
pulsions, anxieties, wishes, etc.). We also speak, in a different 
way, of someone’s having a need for, being in need of, or simply 
needing something. (“I need a hammer to fix the roof.””) We 
use the noun “ need” sometimes to refer to a strong conative 
disposition (desire, craving, drive), and sometimes to refer to 
the something-that-is-needed, i.e., the something which is 
necessary for fulfilling a conative disposition. Thus we say a 
drug addict has a need for a drug, and we also say that the 
drug is, for him, a need. Another use of the noun “ need ” 
occurs in such phrases as “ the needs of a free society ”, “ the 
needs of the educational system”, “the needs of national 
defence ”, etc. And there are statements in which the verb 
“need ” has for its subject not persons or animals, but things: 
“ My pen needs refilling ”, “‘ That building needs fire escapes ”’, 
“This room needs brighter lights ”’. 

Not only may one type-statement about needs be used for 
different purposes in different contexts, but one token-statement 
may be used for a variety of purposes in a given context. Some- 
times we say that a person ious something to describe a state 
of affairs or to explain an event. But we may use the same type- 
statement, and even the same token-statement, to recommend 
that an act be done, or to guide conduct, or to teach someone 
how to do something, or for many other purposes. 

Thus we have considerable diversity in the meaning and use 
of “ need ”’ statements as they occur in the language of everyday 
life. Still, I think all “‘ need ” statements in ordinary language 
can be reduced to four kinds. The first three differ with respect 
to the states of affairs which would make them true, and the 
fourth differs from all the others in not referring to a state.of 
affairs in the way they do. Each of the four kinds of “ need” 
statements may be seen to have a variety of uses, depending on 
their linguistic contexts and the purposes for which they are 
uttered. I shall indicate only a few of the various uses for each 
kind of statement. Finally, I shall point out what I think is the 
ptincipal error of those who claim to be able to establish a 
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% — ethics” on the basis of our knowledge of human 
needs. 

(1) A “need ” statement of the first sort refers to a state of 
affairs in which something is required or demanded by a pre- 
scriptive rule or law. In certain obvious contexts, the following 
type-statements belong to this class: “ One needs a licence to 
go fishing here ” (laws of the state); “‘ You need a membership 
card to enter the clubhouse ” (institutional regulations); ‘“ He 
needs the jack of spades to have a straight flush” (rules of games) ; 
““We need to draw this conclusion if we accept those premises ” 
(rules of inference). In each case, the statement is not a state- 
ment of the rule or law (which is presupposed), but an assertion 
of the fact that the something-that-is-needed is required or 
demanded by the rule or law. Such an assertion could be made 
for any number of purposes: to recommend that the act needed 
be done or that the thing needed be obtained (e.g., getting a 
fishing licence or a membership card), to guide a person’s conduct 
(e.g., not to go fishing without a licence), to warn someone about 
the consequences of his act C8.» being fined for fishing without 
a licence), to seach a person how to do something (e.g., to play a 
game, to reason validly), to explain an occurrence (e.g., a door- 
man’s preventing someone from entering a clubhouse), and so 


on. 
(2) A second kind of state of affairs referred to by “ need” 
statements is one in which the something-that-is-needed is a 
necessary means to the attainment of a goal of the person who is 
said to have the need. A necessary means is a means without 
which the person cannot attain his goal. The “ need ”’ state- 
ment contextually implies that such a necessary means is absent or 
wanting. Examples are: “I need a watch”, “He needs a 
doctor”, “The student needs a dictionary”. Sometimes the 
person who has the need for the necessary means is not specified 
in the statement. Thus it is the public in general who are 
implicitly referred to in the statement: “ There is a need for 
traffic lights at this intersection ”’. In all cases of “ need ”’ in this 
sense, some goal or purpose is presupposed. If we say, “ People 
need food, clothing, and shelter’, the purpose of survival at a 
certain minimum level of comfort and health is presupposed. 
We might make this point more emphatically by saying that 
what people need in this sense is always relative to what they 
want. A nudist does not need clothing, and a person who has 
decided to commit suicide does not need food or shelter. 
Here again “ need ”’ statements may be used for a variety of 
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purposes: to give information about a situation (e.g., informing 
us that a person is so ill that a doctot’s help is necessary for his 
recovery), to recommend an action (e.g., getting a doctor, buying 
a dictionary for the student), to exp/ain behaviour (e.g., why one 
is calling a doctor, why the student makes so many mistakes in 
spelling, or why one is buying a dictionary for the student), 
to make a request or suggestion (e.g., “ What would you like as a 
gift?’ “ Well, I waa watch ”’), and so on. 
(3) A third type of “ need ”’ statement refers directly to the 
conative dispositions of human beings or animals. To say that a 
rson has a certain need in this sense is to say that his behaviour 
is motivated by a certain dominant conative disposition, which 
may be conscious or unconscious. To use current psychological 
terminology, a need in this sense is a comparatively strong 
“drive”, “wish”, or “motive”. By saying that behaviour is 
motivated by a dominant conative disposition, all that is meant is 
that a person (or animal) so motivated has a tendency to act so 
as to bring about a certain result (achieve a certain goal) even in 
difficult or frustrating circumstances and even when there are 
other dispositions in conflict with the one in question. By 
saying that a person’s conative disposition is wnconscious we mean 
that the person either does not know that the behaviour so 
motivated is motivated or that he does not know what the 
motivating factor is, and that such behaviour is not under the 
—— immediate control. To say that the person does not 
ow that his behaviour is motivated is to say that he is not aware 
of his seeking any goal which would provide a plausible reason 
why he acts as he does. He believes his act is without a motive, 
i.e., that it is involuntary, spontaneous, accidental (in the way 
that a slip of the tongue is usually thought to be accidental), or 
the automatic exercise of a habit. To say that a person does not 
know what the motivating factor of his behaviour is is to say that 
the reasons he gives for his behaviour do not furnish as plausible 
an explanation of his behaviour as other reasons which he does 
not acknowledge or of which he is unaware. These other 
reasons explain better why he acts as he does than the (justifica- 
tory) reasons he gives for acting as he does.! : 
Examples of unconscious needs in this sense would be a 
mother’s unconscious need to compensate for her rejection of 
her child, a guilty man’s unconscious need for punishment, and 


1 This way of characterizing unconscious needs (motives) has been derived from 
Antony Flew’s “ Motives and the Unconscious ” (Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
Science, Vol. 1, pp. 155-172). 
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the unconscious need of a person with inferiority feelings to 
boast. These may readily be contrasted with conscious needs in 
this third sense, such as an ambitious man’s need for success, 
a drug addict’s need for a drug, an artist’s creative need, an 
outraged man’s need for revenge. 

“ Need ” statements of this third sort may, as in the case of 
the two preceding sorts, be used for a variety of purposes. Thus 
the statement “Children have a need for love and affection ” 
may be used to explain a child’s behaviour, or to guide parents’ 
behaviour, or to criticize the way a child is being treated, or 
to recommend a certain kind of early childhood training, and so on. 

The phrases “community needs”, “the needs of the 
group ”’, “ the needs of society ”’, “ the needs of the educational 
system ”’, “the needs of national defence ”’, etc. are commonly 
used to refer to the necessary means for achieving the com- 
munity’s, group’s, or society’s goals, the goals of the educational 
system, the goals of national defence, etc. Statements to the 
effect that a community, group, or society has certain needs, 
then, are of type (2). However, we also speak of the needs of the 
members of different groups or societies in statements of type 
(3). Thus we speak of the adolescent’s need for security, the 
racist’s need to dominate others, the Tchambuli’s need to be 
skilled in some form of art, the Zuni’s need for strict observance 
of ceremonial rituals, the Oriental’s need to save face, and the 
contemporary American’s need to buy a new car every year (as 
distinct from his need for a new car every year). In all of these 
cases, the needs are dominant conative dispositions of typical 
members of the groups or societies. 

The phrase “ human needs ” may refer either to dominant 
conative dispositions of all human beings, or to those things 
which are necessary for the attainment of human goals. Some- 
times the term is used especially to designate those dispositions 
and necessary means which are peculiar to man. The need to 
give expression to one’s experience in some “‘ symbolic form ”’, 
and the need to have a well-defined role in society, have been 
supposed to be uniquely human dispositions. Having an 
orderly view of the world as a “frame of orientation ”’, and 
having self-respect and the respect of one’s peers, have been 
thought to be necessary means to uniquely human ends. The 
“ biological ” or “ physiological ” dispositions of hunger, rest, 
and sex, and such things as food, sleep, and a sexual mate, would 
be instances of human needs not peculiar to man. 

(4) In addition to the foregoing types of “ need ” statements, 
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there are what may be called purel normative “ need ” state- 
ments. To utter in earnest a “ need ”’ statement of this sort is 
simply to make a recommendation that a certain course of 
action be taken, and this always, of course, contextually implies 
the speaker’s value judgment that it is better to do what is 
being recommended than not to do it. At a labour union 
convention the statement “We need leaders who cannot be 
bribed ” might simply be a call to action, in which the speaker is 
recommending to others that they vote for certain candidates. 
The speaker need not be making the assertion that having 
leaders is a necessary means to the union’s goals. 
It is to be noted that the same statement which in one context is 
purely normative may in other contexts have other functions. 
Suppose we did not know the circumstances in which a govern- 
ment official uttered the statement “ We need to make the high- 
ways safer”’. We would not know whether his statement was 
purely normative—i.e., a simple recommendation in which the 
word “need” could without distortion be replaced by the 
word “ ought ”—or was instead a justification (e.g., justifying 
the speaker’s advocacy of higher gasoline taxes) or an explana- 
tion (e.g., explaining new activities of the State Highway 
Commission). 

The same possibility of multiple usage in varying contexts 
applies to those “ need ” statements whose grammatical subject 
is not a person or animal but a thing. These statements may be of 
any of our types except type (3). Examples are: “ The slums 
need to be replaced by good housing ”’, “‘ That building needs 
fire escapes ”’, “ My car needs new brakes ”’, “ This room needs 
brighter lights ”. It will not be difficult for the reader to imagine 
everyday circumstances in which a given token of each of 
these statements may correctly be taken as an instance of type 

1), 2), OL 4). 
the claim on the part of some 
social scientists and psychologists to be able to establish a 
“ scientific ethics ” on the basis of our knowledge of human 
needs. I think that this claim rests on a twofold failure: first, a 
failure to notice that statements about human needs may be 
both factual assertions which are empirically verifiable (types (2) 
and (3)) and pure recommendations (type (4)), and second, a 
failure to realize that to verify statements of types (2) and (3) is 


1 A. H. Maslow’s Motivation and Personality (Harper, 1954) and Erich Fromm’s The Sane 
Society (Rinehart, 1955) are two cases in point. Maslow explicitly proclaims: “ .. . We are 
working up what amounts to a scientific ethics ” (p. 336). 
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not ¢o ipso to establish the rational justifiability of making recom- 
mendations of type (4). For even if it can empirically be shown 
that man has certain basic needs in senses (2) and (3), it is neither 
self-contradictory nor logically odd to refrain from recom- 
mending that such needs be satisfied, or to recommend that 
they be not satisfied. The purposes and goals to which needs in 
sense (2) are relative may, after all, be morally undesirable. 
And we may disapprove of certain human conative dispositions 
(needs in sense (3)), however dominant they might be in some 
individuals or groups. That human beings have a need for 
love, or for freedom, or for knowledge ene te that assertions 
of this kind could be empirically co ed) is not in itself a 
justification for, or even — reason in support of, the recom- 
mendation that these needs be met. What human beings need 
might not be for their good. (They might have a need for 
destroying one another, for example.) Whether human needs 
ought to be met must be established on grounds independent 
of the “need” claims themselves. This follows from the 
principle that there is neither logical entailment nor contextual 
implication holding between any statement of types (2) and (3) 


and any statement of (4). And this principle is one of the 
lessons we have learned from Professor Moore’s “ naturalistic 
fallacy ”’. 


The reason why arguments going from empirical assertions 
about human needs to recommendations that such needs be met 
appear so convincing is that empirical statements about needs, 
which belong to types (2) and (3), are, as we have seen, so fre- 
quently used in everyday life for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations. But when social scientists and psychologists make 
statements of types (2) and (3), they are making them not as 
recommendations but as confirmable statements of matters of 
fact. And shis usage is only psychologically connected (by 
association), not logically connected (by implication), with the 
everyday recommendatory use of “ need ”’ statements. 


Brooklyn College, New York. 
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DREAMING 
By THomas NAGEL 


[’. has been adequately shown that dreams are not experiences, 
perceptions, visions, thoughts, illusions, or deceptions had in 
sleep. If someone says that while lying in bed last night he 
thought about being a famous actor, or heard bells ringing, or 
felt cold, we would take that to imply that he was lying in bed 
awake. A person having experiences and thoughts can give 
expression to them, whether he actually does so or not. Having 
experiences, etc., involves certain behavioural manifestations 
which conflict with being asleep. If someone makes assertions, 
expresses feelings, or shows awareness of what is going on 
around him, then he is not asleep. Dreams are distinguished 
from illusions and deceptions in that the latter occur against 
an ample background of non-illusory perceptions (e.g. the 
testimony of others), with reference to which it is established 
that they are illusions, while a dream occurs against no such 
background of experience. 

It may be added that the expressions which cannot be used to 
say what dreams are have a perfectly good use in dreams. All 
the language of real situations and events is used without any 
alteration in meaning in the description of dreams. The descrip- 
tion of a dream is just an ordinary description, with special 
brackets around it, as it were. If I have a sat in ition 
Statue of Liberty appears with two heads, which I count cor- 
rectly, the dream is not properly described by saying that in it 
I am deceived about the number of the statue’s heads. To say 
that would mean, say, that although in the dream she actually 
had two, I thought, when observing her first in profile, that she 
had only one. It can only confuse matters if we also say that Iam 
deceived whenever the contents of my dream do not correspond 
to the real facts. 

The critics of scepticism seem to feel that all this shows the 
question “Am I dreaming?” to be nonsensical, but I do not 
see why. Certainly the distinction which they point out is 
correct, and it is one which Descartes and others have missed. 
Sceptics are likely to think of doubts about dreaming as very 


1 See Margaret Macdonald, “‘ Sleeping and Waking ”, Mind, April, 1953; and Norman 
Malcolm, D: i and Philosophical This is only a 
sketch of the sorts of arguments offered by them. 
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like doubts about being deceived, or having illusions. But can 
they not accept sunt the rap on their knuckles adminis- 
tered by the forces of linguistic analysis, without retreating 
altogether? Granted that it is not like a doubt about being 
deceived; it must be a doubt of some other sort, and it remains 
only to say what sort this is. This may seem easy enough, 
because we need only explain how we should ordinarily have 
understood the question “Am I dreaming?” before it was 
embroidered with lots of talk about thoughts, illusions, and 
deceptions. But because we cannot define it in terms of these 
other expressions, it is very difficult to say what it means; one is 
tempted to stop with, “It means what it says”. Probably a 
definition in the form of a translation into other words is not 
possible. It will be safest to try to give some indication of its 
use. 

We can talk on two levels about someone else who is asleep 
dreaming—Level 1 describing his real state and Level 2 describ- 
ing his dream. Level 1: “ He’s lying in bed in his room in 
Oxford, breathing heavily, clad in flannel pyjamas, eyes closed.” 
—Level 2: “[In his dream] he’s in the African jungle, clad in a 
loin-cloth, strangling a boa-constrictor with his bare hands.” 
Also, perhaps: “ He’s wondering whether this isn’t perhaps a 
dream.” To say that the Level 2 talk is the description of a 
dream means that it stands as a whole in a certain familiar 
position in the context of Level 1. Namely, the subject will 
open his eyes, sit up, and, if —— give an account of that 
dream. So that while (on Level 2) he was in the jungle strangling 
a boa-constrictor, he was actually (on Level 1) lying asleep in 
bed, dreaming it all. Nearly everything true on Level 2 is, 
presumably, false on Level 1, but that he is dreaming it is true 
on Level 1. 

It is necessary to deal here with an objection. It might be 
claimed that it is improper to talk on Level 2 about someone 
lying asleep, because a dream does not literally sake place during 
sleep. To say that someone dreamed x is to say that he awoke 
with the memory of x (which he didn’t have before going to 
sleep), but it does not mean that something in addition to this 
happened while he was asleep. Our talk of a dream as something 
that takes place in the mind during sleep is merely a manner 
of speaking, and should not be allowed to mislead us. 

I think this is mistaken. There is a distinction between 
having had a dream and merely waking up with a memory. The 
difference is precisely that it is possible to talk on Level 2 about 
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the dreamer. It makes sense to say that a person is dreaming of 
a particular occurrence at a particular time. If it just meant 
waking with a memory, it would mean nothing to be more 
precise in dating a dream than “last night in my sleep”. One 
could not ask whether a particular event was dreamed at 3 or 
at 4 a.m. But, although it is usually not in practice possible to 
date dream events precisely, it sometimes is possible, and the 
methods of verification show its meaning in those cases in which 
it is not possible. If someone is woken by the alarm clock, and 
he recounts the dream of a passionate embrace interrupted by 
ringing of the doorbell (which, as he gradually woke up, turned 
out ole the alarm), then we say that in the moments just before 
waking he was dreaming of the embrace. When someone wakes 
up slowly, there is an interval in which his dream continues side 
by side with some awareness of the world around him, so that it is 
possible to correlate dream events with real events, thus dating 
them precisely. When we conjecture about the exact time of a 
dream event, or about what someone was dreaming at a particular 
time, we are asking what would have happened if the person 
had been slowly we th up at that time. And if we know what it 
means to ascribe a time to a dream, we also know what it means 
to conjecture about it. If someone reports the dream of hearing 
a concert performance of Beethoven’s 5th, and we know that a 
record of it was being played in his bedroom between 2:00 and 
2:30 a.m., we shall think it highly probable (though not logically 
necessary) that this was the time of his dream. 

Dreams, therefore, are not mere memory phenomena. It is 
a mistake to invest the demonstration that it is impossible to 
have experiences while asleep with more import than it has. It 
is an observation about our use of the word “ experience ”, and 
no more. It does not imply that nothing goes on in our minds 
while we dream. True, we cannot have experiences while asleep. 
But we can have dreams. I am not sure that to say someone had 
a dream entails that it was more than a memory phenomenon. 
We might call it a dream even if we were prepared to say that 
there was no — time during his sleep when it could be said 
(in the above-delineated sense) to have taken place. But there is 
a teal distinction between this and the dream’s taking place over 
a specific time interval, and the latter is what we usually mean. 
This is all that needs to be shown. 

Now back to Levels 1 and 2. Imagine someone who by a 
weird turn of events is actually strangling a boa-constrictor in the 
jungle, and who says to himself, “Perhaps I’m dreaming ”. 
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What he means is: “ Perhaps the description of these strange 
circumstances is (on some Level 1) a Level 2 description. 
Perhaps I’m actually (Level 1) lying safely asleep in my bed in 
Oxford (or anywhere), clad in flannel pyjamas, dreaming this 
whole dreadful business. Perhaps it will go on for a while, but 
then I shall wake up (Level 1) to find that it didn’t really happen.” 
The conjecture is that there is a Level 1, in the context of which 
what is happening now is a dream, Level 2, and not really 
(Level 1) what is happening now. Perhaps it even convinces 
him sufficiently to loosen his grip on the boa-constrictor’s 
throat, so that he is devoured. 

Return now to the man who is actually (Level 1) dreaming it 
all. As he strangles (Level 2) the snake, he thinks (Level 2) 
“ Perhaps I’m dreaming.” This means the same here as it does 
in the other case, but this time he’s right (Level 1, Level 2, who 
cates?) He may (Level 2) let go of the snake, and it may eat 
him or it may not, but eventually (Level 1) he wakes up, waking, 
as it were, into a new level, in the context of which the other 
was a dream. 

So it appears that the question “ Is this a dream? ”’ expresses 
a doubt very different indeed from that expressed by the question 
“Ts that a reflection ?”? There is nothing one can do in the 
present context to settle the former question one way or the 
other, because it is not about the present context at all, but 
about its place as a whole in another context. “Am I dreaming?” 
is also very different from its third person and past tense forms. 
It is not to be answered by observing or asking others about my 
body position, breathing rate, etc. For what is relevant is this 
information on Level 1, not on Level 2. It may be useful to 
think of the question as expressing more an expectation than a 
doubt, i.e., Perhaps wake up. soon.” 

The criticism that sceptics assume the legitimacy of “I’m 
dreaming ” on the basis of the legitimacy of its second, third, and 
first person past tense forms is unjust. Its meaning can be clearly 
explained as distinct from that of the other forms. It is most 
often the critics who make the mistake of assimilating “I’m 
dreaming ”’ to third person and past tense uses of the expression. 
It is certainly a peculiar sort of statement; perhaps unique. But 
then, no one has ever claimed that it was perfectly ordinary. 

Thus the sceptic can accept the ane analysis which 
shows him that dreaming is not a form of experience, while still 
maintaining the meaningfulness of the expression “I’m dream- 
ing’. Malcolm offers the objection that it is in a certain way self- 
contradictory, since it is false every time it is asserted. The 
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latter is of course true, since one cannot assert something and be 
asleep at the same time. But it does not show the statement to 
be nonsensical, for in explaining the meaning of “ I’m dreaming ” 
we have also given a meaning to the statement, “‘ This sentence 
is not being asserted”. Namely, “This sentence is part of a 
dream (Level 2), which is a dream in the context of some Level 
1”. “Tm dreaming ” is false every time it is asserted, but this 
does not mean that it is always false. It is true when it is asserted 
in a dream (in which case, of course, it is not (Level 1) being 


To  sablish the meaningfulness of the question “Am I 
dreaming?” is one thing; to establish its reasonableness is 
another. In fact, it is frequently asked in dreams, but hardly ever 
in real life. The occasions on which the conjecture that one is 
dreaming is not absurd, but merely mistaken, are uncommon; 
things rarely go so haywire. But the conjecture has meaning, 
and in consequence we can understand someone who reports 
that in a dream he thought that he might be dreaming. The 
admission that it sometimes makes sense to have this jou does 
not, however, imply that it always makes sense. It would be 
le a only in a very strange situation, such as might occur 
in a dream. Otherwise we should think the doubt irrational. 
There is difficulty about the expression of the doubt, too. If 
someone discusses with others the possibility that he is dreaming, 
we might not believe that he really entertained the possibility. 
It would be silly to discuss with others whether one was dreaming, 
just as it would be silly to observe in this connection the position 
of one’s body, because one could not hope to find out that way. 

It should also be noted that it is part of the content of the 
conjecture that one must expect to reawaken into some situation 
in which one has been before the dream. When one thinks that 
the present situation may be unreal, one must have in mind 
reality relative to some (Level 1) world of waking, as opposed to 
the (Level 2) dream world. It cannot therefore be supposed 
that one’s whole life has been a dream, since this provides no 
reference relative to which the proposition that something is or 
was a dream can make sense. And one must stop asking whether 
a situation is a dream after it has gone on for a certain time. If 
one didn’t wake up after, say, a week, it would be absurd to 
continue doubting. Therefore the question “Am I dreaming?” 
has a sense, but it does not permit the unqualified scepticism 
which Descartes favours in the First Meditation. 


Corpus. Christi College, Oxford 
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PROFESSOR ZIFF ON ROBOTS 
By J. J. C. Smarr 


ZIFF (“The Feelings of Robots”, ANALysIs, 
Vol. 19, 1958-9, pp. 64-68) argues that robots could not have 
feelings. Only living things, he says, could have feelings, and 
robots could not be living things. Both his premiss and his 
conclusion seem to me to be questionable, though in a brief 
note I can touch on some only of my reasons for thinking this. 


(A) The notion of ‘ living thing’ as opposed to ‘ robot’ is 
unclear. 

(1) Let us pretend that the Genesis story is literally true. Then 
Adam and Eve were robots. They were artefacts fashioned by 
God. If a conflation of ancient theology and modern biology 
may be allowed, we could even say that God gave Adam and 
Eve “ programmes ”’, namely their sets of genes, probably 
DNA molecules which have the function of recording here- 
ditary information. 

(2) Consider Von Neumann’s self-reproducing mechanism. 
(John Von Neumann, “ The General and Logical Theory of 
Automata”, Cerebral Mechanisms in Behaviour, The Hixon Sym- 
posium, 1951, pp. 1-31.) In what sense would descendants of 
such a mechanism be any the less living creatures than descend- 
ants of Adam and Eve? We could even suppose small random 
alterations in that part of them which records their design. 
Such machines could evolve by natural selection and develop 
propensities and capacities which did not belong to the original 
machine. 

(1) and (2) taken together show how unclear is the distinction 
between a (sufficiently complex) artefact and a living creature. I 
myself find this not in the least surprising, for I am inclined to 
accept the ew thesis that living creatures just are very 
complicated physico-chemical mechanisms. 


(B) I cannot see why ‘this has feelings’ entails ‘this is a 
living creature ’, if ‘ this is a living creature’ is taken to entail 
‘this is not an artefact’. None of the artefacts any of us have 
met in practice have been sufficiently complex to warrant the 
assertion that they have feelings. So we should in fact at present 
run into no trouble if we deduced ‘this is a living creature’ if 
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told ‘ this has feelings’. Nevertheless it need not be a logical 
entailment. Maybe in the future we shall find counter-examples, 


(C) Suppose we made a robot so ae that it could learn 
new purposes and capacities in the way that a child can. (Com- 
Turing’s child machine, in “Computing Machinery and 
Intelligence”, Mind, Vol. 59, 1950, pp. 433-460). It might even 
become a philosopher, attending conferences and developing 
just as human philosophers do. Why should we not say that it 
meant what it said? It would not be at all analogous to Ziff’s 
machine with a phonograph record inside (Ziff, p. 68, line 5). 


In short, therefore, I find Ziff’s arguments unconvincing. 
I sus that I may have misunderstood their purport, but I 
feel that Ziff could have made his intentions plainer. 


Adelaide University. 
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ROBOTS INCORPORATED 
By SMART 


Pore ZIFF, discussing robots (ANALysIs, January 1959, pp. 
64-68), gives a number of reasons why it is not to be said 
that they feel tired and so on. I shall urge that his reasons would 
not persuade a determinist, except insofar as he is bringing out 
this point: that his robots do not feel because they do not have 
proper bodies. I shall then argue that this does not help much 
to see why certain artefacts do not feel. One does not, of course, 
need to be a determinist; but if one is not, and unless untrealis- 
tically one is going to compartmentalize human beings, the 
reasons why human beings feel tired and robots do not must 
go much deeper. J shall not deal with all Ziff’s reasons, but will 
concentrate on certain of them to be found in Section 9 of his 
article, which I take to be crucial. Robots, he argues do not feel 
because :— 


1. “ The way a robot acts (in a specified context) depends 
primarily on how we programmed? it to act.” For the sake of 
simplicity I introduce the notion of Nature to represent the 
sum of causes going towards the creation of a human being 
considered as beginning with conception or at any later time 
in his life. What is wrong, for the determinist, in saying that 
the way a man acts, in a specified context, depends primarily 
on how Nature programmes him to act? Subtle programmes, 
of course; much subtler than computer programmes, but the 
subtle cell circuits still determine the way I act, given a situation. 


2. “We can programme a robot to act in any way we want 


- it to act.” Nature does not want things, so in a way the parallel 


does not hold. But this is a side-issue: for the status of an effect 
need not be affected by the status of the cause. Is Ziff then 
bringing out our sense of power over robots? Not quite, for 
we might gain what appears to be a similar power over the 
animal kingdom through crafty breeding (give me a cat that 
loves mice—but don’t think you are giving me a cat that cannot 
feel). No, the special sort of power is brought out as follows: 

3. “ Because a robot could be programmed to act like a 
tired man when it lifted a feather on not when it lifted a ton.” 
The power is that the same structure can be programmed 
opposite ways, not that different robots can be built that operate 

1In what follows, both Ziff and I use “‘ programme ” in a rather wide sense. 
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oppositely (we cannot breed a cat, perhaps, that loves mice 
until we change its programme). For the determinist, the 
trouble is that Ziff’s robot does not possess a proper body: 
it is not fully incorporated. Nature gives the cat its programme 
(or set of programmes) with its body, and for a new programme 
you need a new body. 

4. “You can duplicate all the parts.’ Nature replaces all 
or most of the parts every so often. And Nature produces | 
identical twins. For that matter Nature might produce centuplets 
—it is a dull but logically — world where human beings 
roll out of the womb with the regularity and indistinguishability 
of Cadillacs. 

These examples seem to show that, for a determinist reading 
Ziff, it is the body that counts. Ziff says at the outset that he . 
wants the right kind of robot—one which is essentially a com- 
puting machine. And such a one he contrasts with a living 
organism, which is separate from its environment and where 
death is a merging into the environment.? Briefly: his robot is 
where you have the same valves and different programmes; the 
organism is say's you have the same body and the same pro- 
gramme (or set of programmes). 

Embodiment, — comes essentially to this: a robot is 
embodied if and only if, in order to re-programme it, it is 
necessary both to dismantle it and to rebuild it in a different 
way. ‘This is sufficient to accommodate Ziff’s crucial point 3 
above. But if Ziff can conceive of a robot which can go through 
the motions of being tired, you can also conceive of a more 
inefficient specimen which could not be programmed to act tired 
when lifting a feather. But do we want to say that this one feels 
tired sometimes ? 

How then are we to pinpoint the difference between embodied 
robots which do not feel and those embodied beings which do? 
The only suggestion that springs readily to mind is that it has 
something to do with subtlety and ips wing Certain mechani- 
cal toys are embodied in the above sense, but they are crude. 
But the criteria of subtlety and complexity are too vague to be 
useful. And in any case we have a lurking feeling about ghosts. 
A Ziff robot does not feel because it is a machine in a ghost, 
not because there is no ghost in the machine. But to be told 
that robots do not feel because they do not have bodies, though 
it makes us pause to cogitate, leaves us unhappy too. 


King’s College, London. 
p. 64. p. 65. 
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